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Ingatherers Stopped 
by the Police 


It happened to Anita and Elaine last 
Christmas. It could happen to you any time 
you are Ingathering. Anita and Elaine were 
stopped by the police. 

It was a lovely evening. Misty, but not 
foggy. Cool, but not cold. More than forty 
Juniors were walking the streets, singing 
carols and knocking on doors. 

Quitting time came, and they had to head 
for home. They started up the street that 
led back to the church, when Anita and 
Elaine noticed they were close to the home 
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of a friend who had not been solicited. 
They said to the leader, “Please, may we go 
and solicit at our friend’s house?” 

“All right,” he said, and away they went. 
When they came out of their friend’s house 
the carolers had moved on. 

They ran to catch up and, to save time, 
cut across the road in the middle of a block. 

A car stopped beside them and a man’s 
voice called out, “What are you two girls 
doing in the middle of the road?” 

They were going to ignore him, but then 
they noticed a red light on the roof of the 
car. This was a policeman! 

Believe me, the girls were scared! 

They did their best to still their racing 
pulses and control their shaky breathing. 
Anita answered, “Sir, we are from the 
Seventh-day Adventist church and are solic- 
iting funds for the needy. Would you like 
to contribute?” 

“Let’s see your credentials,” said the of- 
ficer. 

“We don’t have them with us,” said 
Elaine. “Our leader has them at the church. 
We'll be glad to get them for you.” 

“Oh, well,” said the policeman, ‘don’t 
bother. We wouldn’t want to stop a couple 
of beautiful girls like you. But remember, 
next time you should have your credentials 
with you.” And he pressed down on the 
accelerator and roared away. 

Were the girls relieved! Whew! They 
raced back to the church to tell everybody 
about it. 

Someday, you may be questioned by the 
police, too, when you are Ingathering. If 
you are, remember what Anita and Elaine 
did. Always be courteous! It is part of a 
policeman’s job to check up on people solic- 
iting funds, because some people who ask 
for money don’t intend to use it in good 
ways. So have your credentials handy. Once 
in a while, you may even be taken to the 
police station. Don’t be frightened. (Sure, 
I know. You'll be scared stiff!) Remember, 
you are doing the Lord’s work. He will 
look after you. Soon someone will come to 
get you out. 

Come to think of it, it might be fun to 
be stopped by the police. Anita and Elaine 
think so—now it’s over! 


Your friend, 
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AN UNCLE ARTHUR STORY 








MAMMA‘S BROOCH 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


wir are you looking so sad, Mamma?” 
asked Beryl as Mamma came in from 


the garden. 
“I’ve lost my brooch,” said Mamma. 
“Oh, no!” said Beryl. “Not the beautiful 


brooch Daddy gave you long ago when 
you were married?” 

“Yes. The very one,” said Mamma. “I 
shouldn't have been wearing it while I was 
gardening, but 





“But you always wear that one,” said 
Beryl. “How did you lose it?” 
“I don’t know,” said Mamma. “I suppose 


it just came undone and fell off.” 
“I'm sorry,” said Beryl. “Where did you 
lose it?” 
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“I've no idea,” said Mamma. “It could 
have been anywhere in the garden. I was 
just hurrying all over the place.” 

“But weren’t you working on the com- 
post heap most of the time?” 

“Yes,” said Mamma, “I was. But if I 
dropped it in among all those dead leaves 
and rubbish, I'll never find it.” 

“Let's go and look,” said Beryl. 

“It’s no use,” said Mamma. “I’ve been 
looking for the past hour and haven't seen a 
sign of it.” To page 19 
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Beryl picked up the brooch and ran into the house 
as fast as she could, to tell Mother she had found it. 
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“Lie still! Please don’t do anything!” 


“Don’t move, Pastor Paulo, or you're dead!” he whispered excitedly. 





RATTLER 
Crawling Up His Leg 


By DON R. CHRISTMAN 


E’VE made plenty of trips together, but 

I think this is one of the longest and 
perhaps the hardest,” sighed Pastor Paulo 
Seidl. He was talking to Pastor Placido 
Pito, an ever-faithful companion and 
worker in the San Francisco Mission in 
eastern Brazil. 

“Riding the launch isn’t quite as weari- 
some as riding horseback,” agreed Pastor 
Placido, “but a change is good for us, too.” 

Pastor Paulo Seidl was the missionary 
and captain of the Luminar medical launch, 
which traveled a 500-mile stretch of the 
San Francisco River, treating more than 
5,000 people yearly. As mission president, 
he also found it necessary to travel inland 
at times. Cars, buses, and trains were few. 
Visiting scattered members in scores of out- 
of-the-way villages could be done only by 
horseback. 

Pastor Seidl and his companion were 
traveling about, holding baptismal services 
and organizing Sabbath schools and 
churches in the state of Bahia. This area is 
so dry and barren that sometimes the trav- 
elers would pass a whole day without meet- 
ing another person or passing a home. 
Simple foods, such as the ever-necessary 
rice, beans, and mandioca meal, had to be 
carried along, for it was usually impossible 
to buy such items. 


Sleeping at night was no problem, how- 
ever. There were always trees to which the 
travelers could tie their hammocks. Water 
was scarce most of the time, but by refilling 
their jugs when passing small streams they 
avoided emergencies. 

During the hottest part of the day it was 
customary for them to stop under the trees, 
cook their simple rations, and take a good 
nap. The noonday sun was too energy con- 
suming for them to risk traveling. It was 
hard both on them and on their faithful 
horses. 

About eleven o'clock in the morning of 
the third day out, the travelers came to a 
clump of trees close by a stream of clear 
water. “O.K., Pastor Placido, this is it!” an- 
nounced Pastor Paulo. “I’m getting hungry. 
Let’s make this our noonday spot.” 

“It’s O.K. with me. Let’s see, whose turn 
is it to do the cooking?” questioned Pastor 
Placido with a smile. 

“Well, let’s put our knowledge together 
and perhaps the food will taste better,” 
suggested Pastor Paulo. “Oh, for some good 
fresh fruit—or watermelon!” he sighed. 

“Just give me some lettuce or carrots— 
a few vegetables of any kind, and I'll be 
happy,” added Pastor Placido. 

But variety was out of the question. In 
certain seasons of the year, wild fruit could 
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be found. At times papayas, bananas, and 
pineapples were available, but on this trip 
it was just the cooked staples, with little 
else to change digestive rhythm or give a 
friendly jolt to the palate. 

The horses ambled over to the stream, 
where fresh grass was more abundant. A 
“fireplace” was soon constructed in custom- 
ary crude fashion with some _ half-dozen 
good-sized stones, and in less than ten min- 
utes the fire was doing its job. 

While the rice was cooking, the two 
men decided to start their usual nap. Pastor 
Placido left the fire and walked over to two 
stout trees nearby. “A watched pot never 
boils,” he said. “I think I'll tie up my ham- 
mock and have a little rest.” 

“The ground is so smooth,” Pastor Paulo 
answered, “that I think I’m going to sleep 
right here. My hammock gives me the 
bends enough at night. Ah, it’s good to 
stretch out straight for once!” 

Some fifteen minutes later Pastor Placido 
happened to turn sleepy eyes toward his 
companion stretched comfortably on the 
ground. They opened wide in an instant. 
He almost yelled, but quickly controlled 
himself. Within a few inches of Pastor 
Paulo’s leg was a fat, writhing rattlesnake 
fully three feet long! 

“Don’t move, Pastor Paulo, or you're 
dead!” Pastor Placido whispered excitedly. 
“Lie still! Please don’t do anything!” 
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Pastor Paulo glanced down and saw a rattlesnake 
three feet long beginning to crawl up his leg. 
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Pastor Paulo obeyed. A moment later he 
was shocked out of all sleepiness as the 
cold, lithe creature crawled slowly up his 
legs and across his stomach and chest. He 
closed his eyes and lay motionless (except 
for the fact that his heart was pounding 
much harder than usual). 

“Will it ever leave?” he asked himself. 
“Will it ever leave?” Slowly the thick, cold 
serpent seemed to be drawing a figure eight 
over his body. “Send Thine angel again, 
O Lord, if it be Thy will. I'm in Thy serv- 
ice,” he prayed. Pastor Placido was praying 
also and at the same time trying to plan a 
way to attract the snake away from Pastor 
Paulo. 

Time passed. It seemed like hours, even 
though it really was only a matter of a few 
minutes. Finally, taking his own good time, 
the deadly creature slithered to the ground 
and wriggled away. 

With sticks and stones, the two men took 
the offensive and killed the deadly intruder. 
“I've seen some big rattlers, but that was 
the fattest and healthiest yet—and to think 
that it really had me down!” exclaimed 
Pastor Paulo. 

“I can see why a serpent makes a good 

To page 19 




















CHAPTER NINE 


The 
SECRET 

of HIS 
PRESENCE 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 








Poison Cakes 





What Happened Before: A new teacher and his 
family had come to Pahit village in Sumatra. Chief 
Mandias and his son Toga were glad to have them 
there, but Nee-pah, one of the chief’s counselors, was 
determined to give them a difficult time. He sold 
the chief a piece of cursed ground on which to build 
the teacher’s house. When sickness struck the village, 
he blamed the teacher. Then, attempting to make the 
teacher or his wife angry, he persuaded the people 
to annoy them in many ways, like cutting the clothes- 
line, ruining the seeds they planted, taking fire from 
under their food when it was cooking. The villagers 
watched closely to see what the teacher would do. 


peer trial of the new teacher’s patience, 
and especially the trial of Mama-Joe’s 
patience, had produced nothing but em- 
barrassment for the village people who took 
part in it. The women who scratched up 
the mountain garden and planted it with 
their own mustard seed, the man who cut 
the clothesline, the ones who borrowed fire 
at inconvenient times, and those who stole 
the eggs all failed. The white woman had 
a patience that they could not destroy with 
their tormenting annoyances. 

Toga thought this patience might be con- 
nected in some way with the song Mama- 
Joe, the teacher's wife, always sang when 
the trials were greatest—the one about 
“peace.” 

The chief's wife came often now to visit 
Mama-Joe. She brought the two little girls 
to play with the teacher’s children, Joe and 
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Bara, under the big trees behind the mis- 
sion house. Sometimes she brought cloth 
and asked the white woman to show her 
how to make small garments for the two 
little girls. Mama-Joe was happy now. 
Bringing scissors and thread and her needle, 
she would sit beside the chief's wife, sewing. 
Sometimes they brought out the wonderful 
sewing wheel and sewed the cloth on that. 
The boys always pressed close to see how 
the wheel was cranked and how the needle 
went up and down so fast one couldn’t see 
it go. 

More of the people began to come to 
the evening song service every night in the 
front room of the teacher’s house. People 
said now that Nee-pah had tried the white 
woman enough, that everyone could see that 
she had more patience and kindness than 
any of them. 

Ever since the day Nee-pah went into 
the teacher’s back door and set his sore foot 
on the cooky board he had been sullen 
and quiet. Toga knew that his plans had 
failed. He hadn’t made Mama-Joe angry 
and he hadn’t shamed her in front of the 
village people as he had intended to do. 
The boy felt sure he had not abandoned 
his plan to drive the teachers and the new 
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teaching out of the village. He must be 
hatching new plans. 

Every Tuesday an open market was held 
in the village square right in front of the 
chief's house. It was a large green plot of 
level ground, about two acres in all. The 
teacher's house also faced the green square, 
but was farther away, near the river. 

On market day people came from sur- 
rounding villages to buy and sell. The peo- 
ple of Pahit village brought the vegetables 
or other wares they could offer for sale, and 
the square came alive with busy folk buying, 
selling, talking, and laughing. 

“Kiri,” Mama-Joe said to her house boy 
one Tuesday morning, “you and Toga may 
go to the market for me today and buy our 
vegetables for the week. I have to go and 
see a sick baby in another village. Jala, the 
chief's brother, is going along to show me 
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Toga and Kiri screamed and .writhed in painful con- 


vulsions. The cakes they had eaten were poisoned. 
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the way, and the children may stay with 
their father.” 

The boys were about the same age and 
enjoyed doing things together. Now they 
filled their arms with baskets. Some were 
made of bamboo with large stiff handles; 
others were woven of soft water-grass and 
looked like bags. These could be rolled up 





THREE WISHES 


By HELEN SUE ISELY 


Dear God, I pray for strength 
To build upon these wishes: 

First, that I'll be cheerful 
When helping with the dishes. 


Then help me to remember 
How delicious is a smile, 

And to prove that smiles are better 
When served up family style! 


and carried in the other baskets and were 
used for beans, rice, and other small things 
that could not be carried in the openwork 
baskets. 

“Do you know that your father, the chief, 
is going to give land for a medicine house 
and a school?” Kiri asked his friend as 
they walked along swinging their baskets. 

“You mean my father is going to accept 
the new teaching?” Toga stopped in the 
path and flung his question at Kiri. 
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“Yes, I think so. 1 heard them talking 
last night. Your father, Jala, Persigi, and 
the teacher,” Kiri said. 

The boys set their baskets on the green 
grass and squatted down right there to talk 
about this piece of news. 

“Where will they make it?” Toga was 
more interested in this information than 
anyone could possibly know. If his father 
was planning with the teacher to build a 
medicine house and a school, then they had 
certainly decided that the new teaching was 
to stay in Pahit village. This was good news. 
Nee-pah’s plans had failed. 

“I heard that your father intends to give 
the land below the hill, over toward the 
rice fields.” 

“That is clay ground. It isn’t very good 
for rice,” Toga said. “Of course, it would be 
fine for the buildings. There is a nice little 
knoll there and a fine grove of trees. It 
should make us a good school. 

“Oh, Kiri!” Toga exclaimed. “I want to 
go to school more than anything in the 
world. I want to learn to read the Black 
Book and speak the magic words to the God 
of heaven.” 

“You don’t have to wait until the school 
is built to speak to the God of heaven,” his 
friend explained. “You can begin any time. 
You just talk to God as you do to your father. 
Of course, you must remember to show Him 
respect, but remember too that He loves 
you. 

“Will you teach me?” Toga asked. 

“I will teach you tonight,” Kiri promised. 

At the market the boys walked from one 
display of vegetables to another, and found 
some fine mustard greens. 

“Perhaps they were stolen from Mama- 
Joe’s garden,” Toga said to Kiri. 

“Very likely they were,” he answered. 
“She will not care.” 

They bought duck eggs and rice, both 
red and pink mountain rice. They filled 
one basket with small eggplant and an- 
other with tiny, marblelike potatoes. They 
bought red and white beans, and cakes of 
rich-looking brown sugar called goola- 
Malacca, because such sugar originally 
came from Malacca. They found some fresh 
coconuts and bought a dozen, with a bunch 
of bananas and a good supply of other fruits 
and vegetables. They found a Chinese 
merchant who had come from Sipirok. 
From him they got three bottles of peanut 
oil. To page 16 
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APOSTLE to the INDIANS 





By ESTHER MILLER PAYLER 


| pers ELIOT was a young Puritan preacher 
who came to Boston from England in 
1631, eleven years after the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock. 

Sometime after coming to America he 
had an experience that was to influence 
his whole life. Two Indian boys came up 
to him and tried to sell him an otter skin. 
Now Puritans did not believe it was right 
to wear fur, so John Eliot only stroked the 
soft pelt and smiled at the boys, but made 
no offer to buy it. He tried to talk to the 
boys, but they did not understand him and 
he could not understand them. 

John Eliot had never seen Indians be- 
fore, and his curiosity was aroused. He be- 
gan to ask questions about them. He went 
to the places where they lived. He did his 
best to understand their language and their 










































































religion. He found out that Indians wor- 
shiped many gods and were often fright- 
ened by spirits and superstitions. He was 
sorry for them and wished he could do 
something for them. Finally he made the 
great decision of his life. “I must teach 
them about the heavenly Father,” he said. 

This new idea was like a flaming fire, 
burning hotly in his tall, delicate body. It 
burned with increasing power all through 
his long life. Eliot not only thought and 
talked about the Indian’s need for salva- 
tion, but he did something about it, 
prayerfully and earnestly. 

First of all he learned the Indian lan- 
guage so that he could preach to them, and 
then he translated the Bible into their lan- 
guage. His Indian Bible was the first Bible 
printed in America. 

Eliot thought that the Indians were the 
descendants of the lost tribes of Israel, and 
he called them his “red brothers.” At that 
time some of the white settlers thought 
that God wanted them to take the land 
away from the Indians and use it for them- 
selves, but Eliot said that that would be 
wrong. “These are God’s children also,” 
said Eliot. “Why should God want to take 
their land away from them and give it to 
others?” 

John Eliot taught the Indians the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
stories from the Bible. But he taught them 
more than the Bible. He showed them 
better ways of weaving and working and 
planting their gardens. He taught them 
how to be clean and neat. 

Many people criticized Eliot for spend- 
To page 18 


This is what John Eliot looked like after he had 
been preaching to the Indians for several years. 
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SPRING 


By SHIRLEY BREMSON, Age 12 
Jonesboro, Tennessee 


Spring is coming, 
Winter's gone, 

Birds are singing 
Their lovely song. 


Trees are growing, 
Streams are flowing, 
Wind is blowing, 
Ice is going. 


All are happy, 
All are gay, 

For spring is here 
And we can play. 





BEAR IN THE CAR 


By DOUGLAS CURTIS, Age 12 
Angwin, California 


When our family went through Yellow- 
stone National Park last summer, we saw 
many bears. One time we stopped at a 
parking lot to see some falls nearby. As I 
got out of the car, I noticed a bear in the 
parking lot. He seemed very friendly and 
everybody was feeding him crackers, bread, 
bananas, and all sorts of food. 

All of a sudden he saw that the front 
window of a nearby car was open, so he 
lumbered over to investigate. He started to 
climb through the window, and before any- 
one could stop him, he was in the front 
seat, where there was a lunch (before he 
got it). He made quick work of it and then 
crawled over into the back seat, where there 
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were some clothes hanging up. He sorted 
through them, but he didn’t find any food 
in them, so he finally crawled out of the 
back door, which had been opened. After 
that everybody went to their cars to be 
sure that all their windows and doors were 
closed. 
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By NADINE PLATNER, Age 13 
Spokane, Washington 























’'M THANKFUL 


By DUANE TATTRIE, Age 11 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


I'm thankful for the sky and seas, 

I'm thankful for the big green trees, 
I'm thankful for my parents, too, 

And all the thoughtful things they do. 


I'm thankful for a house so warm, 
I'm thankful for the bees that swarm, 
I'm thankful for the birds that sing, 
I'm thankful for just everything! 


WATCHING ANTS 


By DANIEL L. RONDINI, Age 11 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


One day as I was coming home from 
playing in the park, I noticed a little ant 
carrying a dead bug. I stopped to watch it. 

Then with a small stick I had, I took the 
bug from the ant and put it two inches away. 
The ant, trying to find the bug, went in 
circles till she found it. Then I watched 
until she finally got the bug home and 
tried to take it inside her house. But the 
bug was too large. 

So she went inside and came out with 
two other ants. But they still could not get 
the bug into their house. So I took my 
stick and pushed it into their house for 
them. 

Such is the nature of God’s little ants. 





THE LOST BILLFOLD 


By NELLIE WREN, Age 17 
Dillingham, Alaska 


It happened while I was playing in the 
grass near our clubhouse. I was a little 
early for the meeting, and while I was 
waiting for the other members I took the 
club rules out of my pocket and read them 
over. The first rule said that each member 
was to bring twenty-five cents each week. 

I ran back to my house and got my bill- 
fold. When I returned to the clubhouse no- 
body was there yet, so I decided I would 
count my money and see how much I had. 
I had $8.25. 


I heard voices and looked around. There 
were the rest of the members. We had our 
meeting, and the time came to collect the 
dues. I felt in my pocket for the billfold. 
It was gone! 

After the meeting I looked for quite a 
while. I went back to look, but still couldn’t 
find it. I asked God to help me find it. 

A few weeks later I was out playing 
and two little boys came to me with the 
billfold. They couldn’t read yet, and asked 
me if I knew whose it was. I told them it 
was mine and showed them the identifi- 
cation card. They gladly gave it to me. I 
thanked them, and gave them the twenty- 
five cents for finding it for me. I told them 
that they could give the extra penny to 
whoever changed the money for them. 

That night as I said my prayers I re- 
membered to thank Jesus for sending the 
billfold back to me. 


THE INVESTMENT DOG 


By CHERIE HUTSON, Age 11 
Roseburg, Oregon 


“And what are you going to do for In- 
vestment?” asked Miss Ella, the Sabbath 
school teacher. Jean and Larry hung their 
heads and were very unhappy because the 
teacher was talking to them. They replied, 
“We don’t have anything planned yet.” To 
make matters worse, they were the only 
members in Junior Sabbath school who did 
not have something in mind for Invest- 
ment. 

When Sabbath school and church were 
over that day, Jean, Larry, and their parents 
returned home. The two children spent a 
good share of the afternoon in deep 
thought, trying to figure out a project. 
“We've just got to have a project,” said 
Jean, as for the umpteenth time she sighed 
and frowned. Larry promptly agreed with 
her, his face a “question-frown.” 

Just as the blessing had been asked at the 
supper table, Larry jumped up, almost up- 
setting the table! Mother looked horrified, 
although Father and Jean laughed at the 
sight. When all had calmed down some- 
what, Jean asked, “What in the world is 
wrong with you, Larry?” 

Larry could hardly contain himself as he 
literally shouted with happiness. “Listen, 

To page 19 
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SYMPATHY DAY 
at 


HILL SCHOOL 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


H*Y: Joe, come here,” shouted Ned as he 
entered the schoolroom one morning. 
“I saw the funniest thing on the way to 
school. An old blind man sure got it.” 

Miss Lucy Nelson, teacher of Hill School, 
lifted her head at the mention of the blind 
man. She knew Ned’s standards of fun, and 
so she did a bit of listening while she pre- 
tended to be writing on her pad. It was 
easy to hear, for Ned did not try to keep his 
voice down, and she heard the whole story 
as the boy continued. 

“It was like this,” he told Joe. “That old 
guy was standing there at the corner feel- 
ing all around the curb with that white 
cane of his, never dreaming that that big 
mud puddle was right in front of him, and 
as he was just ready to step down, a car 
came around the corner ninety-to-nothin’ 
and splashed mud and water all over him. 
I never saw anybody so completely sur- 
prised in all my life. It was as good as a 
circus!” Ned slapped his hand on his knee 
and doubled up with laughter at the re- 
membrance of it all. 

Miss Nelson felt suddenly ill, the kind of 
illness that is more from the heart than 
from the body. If only she could do some- 
thing to help Ned and many of the others 
understand how to sympathize with those 
who are less fortunate. 

Several days passed, and a new pupil 
enrolled in the Hill School. When this new 
girl arrived, Miss Nelson knew that she 
really would have to teach her pupils sym- 
pathetic understanding, for Martha, the new 
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student, was not accepted by the other 
children. Rude remarks, cold stares, and 
mean giggles met her everywhere she 
turned. Miss Nelson, however, was deeply 
puzzled. Try as she could, she seemed un- 
able to think of a good way to teach her 
children how to be kind. Then at last she 
had an idea. 

A few days later the children were sur- 
prised to see two pairs of crutches standing 
in the corner of the classroom. The children 
looked all around to see if a cripple had 
enrolled in the school, but they saw no new 
faces anywhere. They asked Miss Nelson 
what the crutches were for, but she only 
smiled and told them to wait and see. 
During the next day or two various ones 
tried walking with them and some of the 
older boys boasted that they thought it 
would be fun to be crippled. This was just 
what Miss Nelson had been waiting for; 
now she would put her idea into operation. 

Before school was out that afternoon she 
made an announcement. “Tomorrow will 
be Sympathy Day at Hill School,” she said. 
“The purpose of this day will be to help us 
to learn how people who are handicapped 
feel. Tonight I will write the name of each 
pupil on a piece of paper, and in the morn- 
ing we will draw out the names of various 
ones, who will be handicapped for one 
hour.” That was all she said, and oh, how 
the children wanted to talk and ask ques- 
tions! But Miss Nelson brought the dis- 
cussion to a quick close and dismissed 
school. 




















All the way home the children could 
talk about nothing else. They were so cu- 
rious they could hardly wait for morning. 
The evening seemed unusually long. But 
school time rolled around eventually, and 
nine o'clock found each one in his place. The 
box with the names in it was brought out 
right after the opening song and prayer, 
and a name was drawn from it. It was Joe's. 

“Joe,” began Miss Nelson, “I am going 
to ask you to go over to the corner and 
take a pair of crutches and bring them 
here.” As Joe went for the crutches, Miss 
Nelson reached for her Master Guide 
neckerchief which lay on her desk nearby. 
“Now, Joe,” she continued when he re- 
turned, “you are to pretend for one hour 
that you have to walk with these crutches. 
Just to help you remember that you are a 
‘cripple, I am going to tie your leg with 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Ned took the blindfold off and handed it to Miss 
Nelson. “Thank you for that experience,” he said 
gratefully. “It taught me a lesson | needed to learn.” 
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this neckerchief so that your leg will be 
bent and will not be able to reach the 
floor. Then you are to take the crutches and 
go to your seat, find a place for your crutches 
where they will be handy but not in anyone 
else’s way, and go on with your schoolwork. 
Always remember that you are physically 
unable to get about without these crutches.” 

Joe beamed. This would be fun. But he 
soon found it was not so much fun as he 
had thought. School floors are slippery and 
the aisles are narrow. In fact, he almost 
gave up when he tried to put the crutches 
out of everyone’s way, while still trying to 
keep them within his own reach. 

The second name drawn was Julia’s. Her 
handicap was to be blind for an hour, so a 
very thick blindfold was tied over her eyes. 
Another name was then drawn to see who 
should help Julia with her lessons during the 
next hour. 

Bill had to have a sling on his arm for 
an hour, since his name was drawn next. 
Because it was his right arm that was 
“broken” he, too, had to have a helper for 
the hour. Thus on down the list Miss Nel- 
son went until she had a hunchback, a very 
sore foot, and other maladies in her list of 
handicaps. 

At the end of the hour new names were 
drawn and new children became the handi- 








PATHFINDER 
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PATHFINDERS USHER AT RALLY 


| tainted ae were in the forefront, and every other place, when more than a 
thousand young people from all over New England and New York met for a huge 
rally in Albany, New York, not long ago. They were everywhere because they were 
the ushers, directing the crowds to their seats, handing out the bulletins, taking up the 
offerings, and doing the many other important jobs ushers must do. They did well, too. 
The man in charge of the building said this was the most orderly crowd he had seen in 


the auditorium. 


The lower picture shows the large hall, and the upper one shows the ushers, Jimmy 
Pleasants, Sidney Buess, Paul Skudrits, Thomas Seeberger, and Richard Pleasants. In the 
rear are Directors Carlton Keller and Claude Seeberger.—M. E. Erickson. 





capped people. Each one expressed great 
relief when his hour was over, and a quiet, 
almost sacred, atmosphere came into the 
room. When recess came, the crippled ones 
with the crutches had to stand and watch 
the others play. The “blind” child had to be 
told what was going on, while the hunch- 
back had to have a special place to sit. 
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When the last hour of school came, Ned 
still had not had any “handicap.” Miss Nel- 
son had so hoped that she would draw his 
name. She knew that it was impossible for 
everyone to have a turn in one day, but 
somehow she felt that Ned needed this 
experience more than anyone else in the 


To page 16 
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MILLIONS of MATCHES — 


BUT NO FIRES! 


N THE 130 years that matches have been 

produced in factories in the United States, 
not one match factory has ever been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The first friction matches in the United 
States were made in Thurmont, Maryland. 
Joseph Weller and his brothers made them 
by hand. They were packed in paper boxes, 
and a piece of sandpaper was included for 
striking them. They were priced at 25 
cents a box, and were sold by peddlers 
from door to door. Householders trained 
their dogs to chase the salesmen away, be- 
cause at that time the matches were con- 
sidered dangerous, since they sometimes 
“went off by themselves.” 

Today it is possible for a machine to 
produce 24,000 matches a minute, so it 
seems almost miraculous that there has been 
no major fire in a match factory. 





By CHARLOTTE RADFORD 


The reason for this record is that special 
precautions are taken in the match factories 
to prevent fires. Wherever possible, the 
wood and chemicals the matches are made 
of are handled and packaged in such a way 
that only a little air can get to them. 
Matches in boxes will burn only until the 
air in the box is exhausted, then snuff 
themselves out. Those that are mailed are 
wrapped in tin foil. 

Matches are boxed right after the dipping 
operation, while their tips are still damp and 
less liable to burn. 

Another safety measure is that boxes of 
matches are packed with half the contents 
pointing in one direction and half pointing 
in another. 

The match head is streamlined to help 
keep it from lighting too soon. This head 
or “eye” of strike-anywhere matches is the 
part that is sensitive to friction. It is smaller 
than the bulb of the match and is guarded 
by the larger diameter from rubbing against 
the other tips in the box. 

The part of a match factory in which 
chemicals (some of which are explosive in 
their raw state) are stored is separate from 
the rest of the factory. It is considered “off 
limits” for employees to go there unless 
they work with the chemicals. 

One question that anxious parents ask 
match-factory officials constantly is, Will 
Johnny or Susie be poisoned if they eat 
matches? Chemists answer that though they 
do not recommend matches as an item of 
diet, the match heads are not poisonous 
and are not harmful unless a great many 
are eaten. 

If matches were handled as carefully in 
people’s homes as they are in the factories, 
a great many fewer houses would be de- 
stroyed by fire. 
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Sympathy Day at Hill School 
From page 14 


room. So as she drew the names for the 
final hour of the day, she kept a “blind” 
handicap to the last, with the desperate 
hope that she would sooner or later draw 
Ned’s name—and she did! As blindfolded 
Ned was led back to his seat a few minutes 
later, Miss Nelson wondered if he was re- 
membering the old blind man and the mud 
puddle. She so hoped he was. And Ned was 
so quiet and subdued that she felt sure this 
very thought was indeed in his mind. 

At four o’clock Miss Nelson removed all 
the bandages and set the crutches in the 
corner again. Then she turned back to Ned, 
who stood in the front of the room, his 
eyes still covered. She unwound the cloth. 
Ned stood before her, his eyes unusually 
bright. On his face was a new look. He 
turned toward the pupils. “This is a won- 
derful world we live in,” he said quietly. 
“I never knew before how much some folks 
miss.” Then turning back to his teacher, 
he held out his hand and added, “Thank 
you, Miss Nelson, for teaching me a won- 
derful lesson.” 

A few days later, the principal was heard 
to remark, “My, what a change has come 
over Miss Nelson’s pupils! They are so 
thoughtful of people nowadays, that I won- 
der if every room should not have a Sym- 
pathy Day every year.” 





Poison Cakes 
From page 8 


They stopped for a minute in front of the 
stalls where the women were frying cakes 
in big black kettles. Nee-pah was standing 
there, and Toga thought he didn’t look so 
cross and sour as he had lately. 

The boys examined the rice cakes. They 
smelled of the fried bananas to make sure 
the fat used in them was not rancid. 

“Are all those things for the teacher's 
family?” Nee-pah asked the boys. 

“Yes, they are all for them,” Kiri said. 
“I think I will get some cakes for the chil- 
dren, too. They love cakes.” 

“Here are some good ones.” Nee-pah 
pointed to a banana leaf piled with deli- 
cious-looking rice cakes. 

“Tll take those.” Kiri paid the woman 
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for them. “Bara and Joe will be pleased 
with them.” 

The boys hurried back to the teacher's 
house* with their heavy loads. They had to 
make three trips to bring everything. They 
put all the things in the kitchen without 
Opening or unwrapping anything, not even 
the cakes, for Mama-Joe had taught Kiri 
never to feed the children anything be- 
tween meals. 

When Mama-Joe came home just before 
time to cook rice for lunch, the boys showed 
her the cakes. 

“They look lovely!” she said, pleased by 
their thoughtfulness. “But there are too 
many. You boys must take some right now.” 

The boys gladly took some of the cakes, 
wrapped them in a banana leaf, and hurried 
down to the riverbank to eat and talk. 
When they had finished they lay on the 
sand in the shade of an overhanging tree. 

“I ate too many of those cakes,” Toga said 
as he sat up and put his hand on his stom- 
ach. “I don’t feel good.” 

“I don’t either,’ Kiri answered. 

The boys looked at each other. Toga felt 
a terrible fear deep inside of him. There is 
nothing more dreaded among the Battak 
people than poison. 

“Come, let us go to the teacher,” Kiri 
urged his friend; but when Toga tried to 
stand, he was doubled up with a severe 
pain and crumpled in a spasm of agony. 
He cried out in distress. 

Kiri tried to help him for a moment, 
then he too was seized with the convulsive 
pain, and the two boys writhed and 
screamed there on the sand by the river. 

Bara and Joe looked down over the bank. 
They stood on the high ground just above 
the river’s margin. Toga saw them and 
knew they must have come in answer to 
their cries, but he could not tell them any- 
thing. The pain was now unbearable. 


The children began to scream and cry 
in fright, and Mama-Joe and the teacher 
came running to see what had happened. 

They stood over the boys, trying to find 
out what was the matter; but the boys could 
not talk. They could only groan and strug- 
gle, and appeared to be in convulsions. 

“Go call the chief and Jala!” the teacher 
said to Mama-Joe. 

She ran to the chief's house and sent 
someone to bring Jala. They rushed back to 
the riverbank and the two boys. The chief 
took one look at them and at the piece of 





banana leaf, which still held a few scraps 
from the cakes. 

“Poison! Poison!” he screamed. “My son 
is poisoned!” 

The poor man went wild with grief and 
terror. Istri-Rajah, Toga’s mother, came, 
and she too wrung her hands, tore her long 
black hair, and screamed. 

The teacher ran for his medicine kit. 
With Jala’s help he emptied the boys’ stom- 
achs and washed them out with water. Then 
they carried both boys to the teacher’s house 
and laid them on mats in one of the bed- 
rooms. 

“It must have been the cakes,” Mama-Joe 
said; but she could scarcely be heard, for 
now most of the village folks had run to the 
teacher’s house and were crowding in, 
shouting and wailing, although most of 
them did not yet know what had happened. 

“It was the cakes,’ the white woman 
kept repeating, as if she could not really 
believe it. 

“The boys bought the cakes at the mar- 
ket. They were for the children. I gave 
them some of the cakes—the cakes—the 
cakes ” She kept repeating it, walking 
around in a daze. 

“The boys must have gone down by the 
river to eat.” The teacher tried to figure out 
how the thing came about. 


“The boys couldn’t have suspected that 
there was anything wrong with the cakes, 
or, of course, they would never have tasted 
them.” Jala stood up and his face was pale 
and drawn. 

“Someone is trying to feed death to your 
children!” Jala said, and hot anger rose up 
in his dark eyes. 

The two boys lay white and_ scarcely 
breathing. The chief and his wife stood 
outside the door wailing and screaming to 
all the people the story of what had hap- 
pened. Now, with a great tumult everyone 
pressed into the house. 

“They are all coming!” Mama-Joe ex- 
claimed. She went to fill two jars with hot 
water to put to the boys’ cold feet. The 
teacher still held his hand on their wrists, 
each in turn. 

Jala barred the way into the bedroom 
where the boys lay. 

“Look, you can see them,” he assured the 
people. “I think they will be all right. We 
have washed the poison from their stom- 
achs and although they are still very sick, 
they will probably get well.” To page 18 





WRITE OR DRAW FOR 
JUNIOR GUIDE 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 
AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 


STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink, as these don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on croquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 24” x 24”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, "This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied.” 

The best, original contributions will win 
awards. "First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs. And “awards” 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space is available. 

Contributions for June must reach the JUN- 
IOR GUIDE during March. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Jenice Gale, age 11. 13402 Laird Street, Garden 
Grove, California, U.S.A. Music, reading. 

Wanda Jane Pifer, age 11. 3213 E. Tecumseh, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Biking, roller skating, pic- 
nicking. 

Jacquelyn Johnson, age 13. 704C Alder Place, 
Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Piano, cooking, 
sewing, roller skating. 

Linda S. Hostetter, Box H Ranch, Radium, Colo- 
rado, U.S.A. Riding horses, cooking, sewing, live- 
stock, 4-H club. 

Daniel Richard Graham, age 13. R.D. 1, Box 191, 
Woodland, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Collects 1-inch pieces 
of wood from trees in each State. Would appreciate 
Juniors’ sending these to him. Will exchange with 
them. 








Then the people sat down on the floor 
of the big room in the teacher’s house and 
began to talk. At first the voices were wild 
and excited. Then as they became more 
calm it was possible to follow the conver- 
sation. The chief and his wife were in the 
inner room now, and Jala insisted that they 
must sit quietly and say nothing, because 
the magic of the God of heaven had been 
made for the boys, and they should not 
worry. 

It was from the stall of Persigi’s wife 
that the boys bought the cakes. The woman 
was weeping now, and her black hair fell 
in wild confusion about her pale face. She 
kept crying out that she had not poisoned 
the boys, and that the chief must not punish 
her. 

Jala led her to a seat on a mat. “We 
know you haven’t done anything wrong,” 
he comforted her. “Can you tell us if any- 
one helped you make the cakes?” 

“Nee-pah helped me!” she cried out. 
“Usually his wife helps me, but she has just 
given birth to a baby son, so he offered to 
help in her place. Nee-pah was there when 
Toga and Kiri bought the cakes.” 

The teacher never left his place by the 
boys, and he hovered over them, all the 
time feeling of their heads and their hands. 
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After Jala had quieted the people and 
sent them home he came into the room 
where the boys lay and squatted down by 
them. They were still unconscious. 

“I think this is poison from the zbi,” 
Jala said in a low voice. “It makes people 
have convulsions like that. If you hadn't 
cleaned out their stomachs they might have 
died.” 

“I would have fed my children the cakes 
for lunch.” Mama-Joe sat close to the boys. 
“It would have killed them—such small 
children!” Her voice trembled away into a 
sob. 

“You see,” Jala leaned forward and ex- 
plained as he gestured with his thin brown 
hands, “the #41 (“tapioca root”) has a thick, 
poisonous peeling. The peeling is always 
stripped off before we cook the tapioca. | 
think Nee-pah must have crushed some of 
the peeling and mixed the poison juice with 
the cakes.” 

“Do you think he planned to have our 
children get those cakes?” 

Jala looked straight into the teacher's 
eyes. “I’m afraid that is exactly what he did 
plan.” 

“God is merciful!” Mama-Joe whispered. 
“God is merciful!” 

“Where is Nee-pah?” the teacher ques- 
tioned. 

“The chief says he is not in the village,” 
Jala said. 

Nee-pah was gone. He had left his 
house, his wife, and his new baby. No one 
saw him go. No one knew where he had 
gone. 

(To be continued) 


Apostle to the Indians 
From page 9 


ing his life helping the Indians and teach- 
ing them the way of salvation, but he paid 
no attention to what they said and kept 
right on. He was called “The apostle to the 
Indians,” and the Indians who became 
Christians were called “Praying Indians.” 
John knew that he was obeying God in 
doing this work. 

John Eliot lived to be eighty-six years 
old. One of his favorite phrases was, 
“Prayer and pains, through faith in Jesus 
Christ, will do anything.” 

His life is a bright example of the truth 
of his saying. Your life can be too. 


























Rattler Crawling Up His Leg 
From page 5 


representation of Satan—it’s such a hide- 
ous creature,’ added Pastor Placido. “But 
the Lord heard our prayers, and once more 
we can thank Him for protecting us. Now 
we have one more reason for being even 
more faithful in doing His work.” 

“How true! Say, the fragrance of those 
pots is really good. My appetite is coming 
back! Let’s eat,” suggested Pastor Paulo. 
And that is what they did. 


Mamma’s Brooch 
From page 3 


“Oh, but two pairs of eyes are better 
than one,” said Beryl. “Let's go.” 

“All right,” said Mamma, “but I don’t 
think it will do any good.” 

Holding hands, Beryl 
walked into the garden. 

“Let’s try the compost heap first,” said 
Beryl. 

“If you like,” said Mamma. 

So they did. But though they poked 
among the leaves and dead weeds and grass 
cuttings for a long, long time, they found 
no trace of the brooch. 

Beryl’s face grew longer and longer. 

“I hoped we would find it,” she said. 

“I did too,” said Mamma. “But you see, 
dear, it’s hopeless. How could we possibly 
find a little brooch in this great big pile of 
compost? We'll just have to say good-by to 
it and think of something else.” 

It was getting dark now, and Beryl’s 
spirits had sunk as low as the sun below the 
horizon. 

“I suppose we'll have to give up,” she 
said. 

“I’m afraid so,” said Mamma. “But we've 
done our best. Thank you so much for help- 
ing me look.” 

They went indoors, and Beryl went to 
bed. 

After Mamma had tucked her in and 
kissed her good night, she lay thinking. 
Then she shut her eyes and prayed. 

“Dear Jesus,” she said, “You know where 
Mamma’s brooch is, don’t You? Of course, 
You do. And Mamma is so sad because she 
has lost it. Please tell me where it is so I can 
make her happy in the morning.” 


and Mamma 


Then she was asleep, and in no time at 
all the sun was streaming through her bed- 
room window again. 

As Beryl awoke, she thought at once of 
Mamma’s brooch. Quickly she put on her 
clothes, said her prayers, and ran into the 
garden over by the compost heap. But there 
was nothing to be seen, save the same dried- 
up leaves and grass cuttings. 

“Please, Jesus,” she whispered, “tell me 
where it is.” 

Suddenly the bright morning sunshine 
glinted on something lying beside the gar- 
den path. 

Leaping from the compost heap, Beryl 
ran to see what it was. 

“The brooch!” she cried. 
brooch!” 

Picking it up, she ran indoors. 

“Mamma!” she cried. “I’ve found it! I’ve 
found it! Jesus showed me where it was!” 

I don’t know who was happier, Mamma 
or Beryl. But they both stood there and 
hugged each other, laughing and crying in 
joy and thankfulness. 


“Mamma’s 


The Investment Dog 
From page 11 


Jean. I’ve got just the thing for Investment! 
Rinkles is going to have pups soon, and we 
can sell them for Investment. Isn’t that just 
a super idea?” Larry went right to the phone 
and called the Sabbath school teacher to 
give her the “bright idea” that had prac- 
tically ruined Mother's supper as well as 
the dishes on the table. As Miss Ella heard 
of the project, she too was excited, and won- 
dered wherever they had gotten the idea. 
At this question, Larry was quick to say, 
“I thought of it all by myself.” 

It was early morning, three days later. 
Jean crept quietly out of bed and tiptoed 
softly down the hall toward the kitchen. 
She was so anxious to get to the back porch 
that she did not even notice Larry as he 
came out of his bedroom, and the two 
collided with a bump! The agreement had 
been made that whichever one got up first 
had the privilege of feeding the Investment 
dog. 

After all the trouble of getting up 
early,” grumbled Jean, “and then to have 
Larry get up too!” However, both children 

To page 22 
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AY STUDY OF THE 
SCHOOL LESSON 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X—The Wicked Husbandmen; 
The Great Supper 


(MARCH 8) 


Memory VERSE: “When thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: 
and thou shalt be blessed” (Luke 14:13, 14). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the wicked husbandmen, 
in Matthew 21:33-41, and of the great supper, 
in Luke 14:16-24. Read the memory verse a few 
times. Review it daily throughout the week. 


SUNDAY 
The Vineyard 


Open your Bible to Matthew 21. 

The Jews loved to think of their nation as a 
beautiful, fruitful vineyard. One of their proph- 
ets, Isaiah, had written of it as such. “My well- 
beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill: 
and he fenced it, and gathered out the stones 
thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, 
and built a tower in the midst of it, and also 
made a winepress therein: and he looked that it 
should bring forth grapes” (Isaiah 5:1, 2). 

So is described what God had done for His 
chosen nation. He had given them a lovely land, 
had set up a perfect government, and had granted 
them every privilege and blessing. He expected 
them to bring forth fruit to His glory—to be a 
shining light and example to every other nation. 

Jesus told once again the story of the vineyard 
and the care given to it. You can read the story 
in Matthew 21:33. 

“Husbandmen” is the Bible word for “tenants,” 
men who worked the vineyard for a share of the 
fruit. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 

. 285. 


Tutnk! Are you aware of the loving care given 
to you as a child of God? 

RESOLVE to be thankful for the blessings with 
which God has surrounded you. 
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MONDAY 


The Owner's Disappointment 


Open your Bible to Matthew 21. 


After the owner had put all the loving care 
he could into his vineyard, he waited until 
harvesttime came. Surely he would be well re- 
paid for all his trouble, for he had done every- 
thing possible to make his vineyard prosperous. 
Harvesttime came and he sent his servants to 
the vineyard. Verses 34 and 35 will tell you how 
the husbandmen who were taking care of the 
vineyard treated them. 

The owner was shocked at the treatment given 
them, but he sent other servants to the scene. 
They, too, were badly treated. He decided to send 
his own son. “They will reverence my son,” he 
reasoned. 

Alas, that did not prove to be the case. Verses 
38 and 39 will tell you how the wicked husband- 
men received the owner’s son. 

The Jews were horrified when they heard the 
story. But it only reflected their own behavior. 
As the owner had cared for the vineyard, so God 
had cared for His chosen nation. He had be- 
stowed on them every blessing, given them every 
opportunity, but they had used His gifts selfishly 
and had not brought forth fruit to His glory. 
God had sent His prophets—Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
and many others—and they had been scorned 
and ill-treated, as the servants in the parable had 
been. Finally He sent His only Son, and He was 
doomed to be cruelly treated and murdered, as 
the parable foretold. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 292, 293. 

Tuink! How do you regard those who are sent 
to teach you? 

Pray to receive gratefully the things your par- 
ents and teachers bring to you from God’s Word. 




















TUESDAY 


At the Home of the Pharisee 


Open your Bible to Luke 14. 

It was Sabbath, and Jesus was at the home of 
one of the Pharisees. He had noticed how the 
guests took the best places and had told them 
the parable of the guests at the wedding. Read 
in verses 12 to 14 what Jesus tells us about in- 
viting people to our homes. 

“In choosing the guests for his feast, the 
Pharisee had consulted his own selfish interest.” 
—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 220. 

Christ tells us that we should not entertain 
for selfish reasons—to keep up with the Joneses, 
as the saying goes, but out of the goodness and 
mercy of our hearts we should entertain those 
who are truly in need of our hospitality. 

The guests did not altogether like this. Hop- 
ing to turn the conversation, one of them made 
a remark. Read it in verse 15. 

This Pharisee spoke as though he were quite 
sure that he was fit to enjoy the pleasures of 
heaven. He is like many today who talk of being 


























The wicked men who looked 
after the vineyard dragged the 
owner's son outside and killed 
him. Then they tried to claim 
that they owned the vineyard. 


saved and yet are neglecting the building of a 
character that will prepare them for heaven. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 219, 220. 

Tuink! Do you sometimes act as though the 
fact that you are a member of an Adventist 
household is all you need to entitle you to a 
place in heaven? 

Pray to build a character that will prepare 
you for heaven. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Great Supper 


Open your Bible to Luke 14. 
To show us that we must share our privileges 
with all, Jesus told the parable of the great 





supper to which a certain man invited his friends 
and associates. It was going to be a wonderful 
feast! At last every detail was taken care of. The 
tables were set with taste, and food was prepared 
and ready for serving. Read what the host did, 
in verse 17. 

Exulting he cast his eye over the preparations 
for the last time, to make sure everything was 
perfect. Then he waited for his guests to begin 
to arrive. Finally his listening ear detected the 
footsteps of his servant, but looking in his direc- 
tion he saw that he was alone. Dismay filled his 
heart as he heard his report. He had brought 
excuses from every one of the invited guests. 
You can read these excuses in verses 18 to 20. 

None of these excuses was sincere. The man 
who said he had bought a piece of land showed 
that he was more interested in looking over the 
land he had already finished buying than in his 
host’s invitation. The one who bought the oxen 
had surely proved them before he had bought 
them. He, too, showed a lack of interest in the 
invitation. The bride of the man who had just 
gotten married would have been made welcome 
at the feast with her husband, but they had other 
plans for themselves. All were empty excuses. 

How well this shows the attitude of the Jews 
to the gospel invitation! They were all too pre- 
occupied with other things to enjoy what Jesus 
had prepared for them. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 222. 

THINK! Are you too busy with other interests 
to respond to Christ’s invitation? 

Pray to put Christ before any other interest 
in your life. 


THURSDAY 


How the Supper Tables Were Filled 


Open your Bible to Luke 14. 

The host saw through these empty excuses, 
but he was determined that his preparations for 
a feast would not be in vain. He would have other 
guests. Read in verse 21 what he bade his servant 
do. 





The servant obeyed. Those he found in the 
streets of the city were happy to have a chance 
of eating at the good man’s table, yet when they 
were seated, there were still vacant places at 
the table. Find what the host told the servant 
to do next, in verses 23 and 24. 

So the empty places were filled, and the feast 
took place and the guests had a good time. 

Jesus told this parable to show that while He 
had given the Jews—the chosen nation—the first 
chance to accept the gospel and pass on its bless- 
ings to the world, they were not willing to ac- 
cept it. Therefore, it was to be taken to others, to 
the Gentiles, who would gladly and joyfully re- 
ceive it. All are to be given the chance to hear 
and accept the gracious gospel of Jesus—the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor, the 
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learned and the ignorant. Today we see that 
invitation being taken by God’s servants into all 
the world. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 226, 227. 

THINK how glad we should be that the gospel 
is for each one of us. 

Pray to do your part to let it be proclaimed 
in all the world. 


FRIDAY 


Put a straight line under the words that come 





into the parable of the wicked husbandmen, a 
wavy line under the words that come into the 
parable of the great supper: 


winepress yoke ready stoned piece 
heir reverence blind inheritance high- 
ways fruits lanes excused 


What does the parable of the wicked husband- 
men warn us about? 

What do we learn from the parable of the 
great supper? 

Do you know the memory verse perfectly? 





The Investment Dog 
From page 19 


were so enthusiastic about their project that 
they hurried to feed the dog together. 
Imagine the looks on their eager faces when 
they arrived at the back porch only to find 
that Rinkles was not there. They both called 
and called and looked behind every box 
and in every corner, but Rinkles was just 
not around that morning. Jean ran hur- 
riedly to Mother’s room, shouting, “Mother, 
Mother! Whatever shall we do?” 

Mother sat up in bed. As soon as she 
could get a word in edgewise, she said, 
“You children are waking me at six o'clock 
in case you don’t realize it. I thought we 
all agreed that you weren’t to disturb your 
father and me so early.” Jean paid little 
attention to what her mother had said, but 
in an even louder voice than before cried 
out, “Mother, Rinkles is gone! We've 
looked everywhere and called and called, 
but she doesn’t come. Oh, what has hap- 
pened to our Investment dog?” Jean was 
having a hard time holding back the tears 
by this time. Mother forgot the rest of her 
scolding. She and Father both hopped out 
of bed, and all four of the family made a 
good search of the house and yard, but to no 
avail. 

It was a long, sad day, with each child 
making many trips to the back porch to look 
and call and hope that Rinkles was there. You 
can be sure that at morning and evening 
worship four eager prayers ascended to 


Jesus to send Rinkles back safely. Several 
days passed. 

Then one morning as Jean and Larry 
went toward the back porch for their usual 
look, they heard strange noises from the 
direction of the doghouse, noises that did 
not sound exactly like those usually made 
by Rinkles. Almost fearfully they opened 
the back door, not knowing what to expect. 
Both children spied the “noises” at the 
same time and with a shout made a dive for 
the doghouse, making such a clatter up- 
setting things that even Mother and Father 
came running. There, as proud as any new 
mother, was Rinkles showing off five of the 
most wonderful little puppies that Jean 
and Larry had ever seen. Right there on the 
porch, Larry and Jean knelt down and 
thanked God for looking after Rinkles and 
for bringing her and the puppies home 
again. 

You can be sure that the very best care 
was given to the puppies during the next 
few weeks. When the time came for selling 
them, the children again asked God to 
direct and show them where to get the 
best price. Larry and Jean were very proud 
and happy some weeks later at the annual 
Investment Day program when they told 
their Investment story and dropped in 
their money. 

It was a full ten dollars! 
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Junior Boys and Girls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 





In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 


Have Mother or Dad order one or all of the nine 


volumes for you. 
PRICE EACH $2.00 


Add mailing and insurance—l15c first book—5c each additional volume 
ORDER BLANK 
_ Book and Bible House 


Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
checked: 











eae each Vol.I ( ) Vol. V c > 
Vol. II ( ) Vol. VI ( ) 
Vol. III ( ) Vol. VII ( ) 
Vol. IV ( ) Vol. VIII ( ) 


Vol. IX ( ) @ $2.00 each _... 
Postage and Insurance __._ me 




















Sales Tax Where Necessary ____. Total Enclosed — 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZOME .. STATE —..__. 
| Review and Herald Publishing Association, Washington 12, D.C. 
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BILL, the Whooping Crane, No. 9-By Harry Baerg 
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1. When Sam’s brother tried to fool Bill by jerking 
a piece of bread away from him, the crane jumped up 
on his shoulders, and with wings and beak began to 
teach him a lesson. 2. The other boys pulled the bird 
off, but never again did they try to fool him. They had 











4. In spring the migrating cranes again called, and 
Bill answered them from the farmyard. The surprised 
cranes would trumpet loudly and fly around, but not 
land. 5. Whooping cranes are high fliers, and often 
they were out of sight while their whooping could 





learned to respect him. 3. Bill spent a good winter 
in the henhouse. Winters in North Dakota are very 
severe and the snow may be deep, but the cold did 
not bother him very much while he was sheltered in 
the warm barn with the hens, chickens, and ducks. 











pt 


barely be heard, but Bill, with his keen ears and 
eyes, would answer the call before anyone else could 
even hear it. 6. Bill could fly well enough, but did 
not do it very often. He was a great walker and liked 
to walk to the ponds along Swan Creek nearby. 























7. Sometimes Bill became so interested in his feeding 
at the ponds and sloughs that he would stay all night 
and not come home till morning. 8. He was not too 
fond of the chickens, but tolerated them. Ducks he 
despised and pecked at whenever they came too 
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close. 9. One fall the Oliver family caught a wild 
Canada goose and brought it home to share the com- 
forts of the henhouse. Wild geese are often tamed 
and are friendly and intelligent birds, but Sam won- 
dered what would happen when Bill met the goose. 





